The early German reception of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. 
A conversation with Winfried Schróder 


Thomas van Binsbergen: I would like to start our conversation on the early German reception of Spinoza’s 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (hereafter TTP) from a set of local differentiations.! Home to a major book market 
and a leading university, Leipzig is without doubt the epicenter of the earliest reception of the TIP in 17" 
century Germany. Here, the professors Jakob Thomasius (1670) and Friedrich Rappolt (1670) attacked the 
dangerous naturalism of the anonymous author in the name of Lutheran orthodoxy.” Soon after, a refutation 
of the TTP was also considered in partly Calvinist Heidelberg,’ but finally only carried out in the context of 
Lutheran orthodoxy by Johann Konrad Dürr (1672) and Christian Friedrich Knorr (1674) in Jena. In a 
similar Lutheran orthodox context in southern Germany (Augsburg and Altdorf) we later find further 
criticism by Theophil Spitzel (1676) and Johann Christoph Sturm (1677). In general, German Lutheran 
orthodoxy held firm to its dogmatic theology and Aristotelian scholastics in dealing with the TTP’s 
philosophy of religion, natural law and politics of /bertas philosophandi* As a result of the concern and fear 
regarding the fragmentation into factions and quarrels, very little room was left for internal strife when 
refuting the TTP. On the other hand, the early German reception had a relatively wide scope concerning 
the topics it addressed — or at least, it commented on more than only the biblical criticism and the hidden 
metaphysics of the TTP as during the early Dutch reception,’ namely, it commented also on the legal and 
political philosophy implied by the TIP’s main thesis of Zbertas philosophandi. Finally, the particular 
perseverance and content of the Lutheran orthodox attack on the Zbertas philosophandi and the TTP seems to 
have had two sources: a political concern of such “Zsentia” leading to religious violence and an academic 
concern of it leading to the destruction of Aristotelianism and the whole university system. How would 
you characterize the relationship between the context and content of the earliest German reception? 


Winfried Schróder: Keeping in mind the dangers of anachronism in applying our terminology to those days, 
I would like to begin with a few words on the term reception. There was no such term. However, as regards 
positive reactions, there was a trend among 17" and 18% century academic philosophers to speak of the way 
in which one took notice and made use of theories, that is, as a philosophus sectarius or a philosophus eclecticus 
If you read a Cartesian, you can either read him as a philosophus eclecticus combining Cartesian ideas with others 
ot as a philosophus sectarius member of the Cartesian secta or school aiming at most faithfully reproducing the 
ideas of Descartes. This pair of terms, philosophia sectaria and philosophia eclectica, is very important in those 
days. We must remain mindful of this when we ask what the reception was of the TTP and Spinoza. Of 
course, as to the hostile responses, there’s no such problem. Normally, in the strict sense, the reception of 
a philosophy would entail a philosophia sectaria in which for instance Spinoza would have had many disciples 
whose aim was nothing but reproducing their master’s ideas. The interesting question we'll then have to 
address is the following: were there Spinozists not only in the sense of a philosophia eclectica, but also in the 
sense of a philosophia sectaria? 


TVB: So the term of philosophia eclectica largely preexists Christian Thomasius’ claim of eclecticism?® 


WS: Yes, somewhat paradoxically the secta of Christian Thomasius was opposed to the opinion that one 
should subscribe to the ideas of only one philosopher. They stood in favor of a rational choice between 
diverse elements combined into one philosophy, without any negative meaning. Unlike nowadays, 
eclecticism was entirely positive. In principle you had two options if you wanted to start as a philosopher: 
the eclectic way or the sectarian way. In the Lutheran orthodox tradition — in which we find for example 
Jakob Thomasius, the father of Christian — you obviously had to be a sectarian. Yet, in Jena, some kilometers 
south-west from Leipzig, we find the Lutheran Johann Franz Budde who was a fervent adherent of eclectic 
philosophy. For him as for many othets, the basic motivation for being an eclectic philosopher was the 
conviction that only eclecticism could save a Christian philosopher from being enslaved by a non-Christian 
philosophical school. It is by theological criteria that he and others finally chose to be eclectic philosophers. 
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TVB: Could we speak here of a separation between theology and philosophy? 


WS: Even mote, a clear superiority of the religious and theological! At that time — and this is also true for 
many critics of Spinoza — eclectic philosophy was often regarded as the proper Christian way of doing 
philosophy. In the texts written against Spinoza by philosophers of the establishment we sometimes find a 
word that is important here: to be an eclectic reader of Spinoza was to “spinozizare”. Spinozizare means to 
have Spinozistic tendencies or to do philosophy with some elements of Spinoza. Take for instance Christian 
Thomasius in E/ender Zustand eines in die Atheisterey verfallenen Gelehrten (1720) where he says that Theodor 
Ludwig Lau “spinozizaf’ This means that Lau was not a sectarian Spinozist, but an eclectic trying to do 
philosophy in the right way. We often encounter this problem of reception in the polemical literature of 
that period. So far for the term reception. 


TVB: I can understand the neutral or perhaps even positive semantic element in the idea of philosophia eclectica, 
but such neutrality seems more difficult to hold on to in the case of philosophia sectaria. Didn't these sectarians 
consider themselves in a continuous relation of power with other sects, a constant conflict? Jakob 
Thomasius was someone who was quite worried by the idea of sectarianism and faction fomenting. He took 
the other sects very seriously and was ready to combat them.!° 


WS: Yes, and in particular the ones he called »ovatores (Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, etc.). For Jakob Thomasius 
the situation is fairly simple: there’s only one philosophy, basically Aristotelian scholasticism. He 
consequently combatted the novatores as well as the novantiquos who combined modern and ancient elements. 
In opposition, the eclectic philosophers asserted that they were the true philosophers practicing the freedom 
to philosophize which consisted in a freedom to elect, to choose and to combine material from different 
origins. For them, sectarian philosophy was slavery, in verba unius magistri jurare non usitatum est. 
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TVB: Speaking of the freedom to philosophize, from the very beginning of the German reception of the 
TTP, the inherent plurality of opinions implied by Spinoza's Zbertas philosophandi is quite aggressively rejected 
as it was considered politically incompatible with public peace according to divine revelation and natural law 
theory which posits the superiority of reason in view of morality.!! Would you agree that the Lutheran 
orthodox reception by readers like Thomasius, Rappolt and Dürr was particularly violent as it sought to 
control this plurality, that is, the minds of a larger reading public of the TTP? Does their sectarian philosophy 
imply a certain violence and a certain need to control others? 


WS: Yes, but that’s actually normal. Were things so different in the Dutch universities when Descartes 
encountered Gisbertus Voetius? Descartes was also an innovator who was heavily combatted as he gave rise 
to a new sect. Nevertheless, it’s true that the Lutheran philosophers at Lutheran universities had an 
intellectual monopoly which they used to push through their relatively new Aristotelian scholastics. They 
obviously defended this privileged position. 


TVB: I agree. Monopolies often hide or suffocate underlying complexities and conflicts by imposing their 
views and interests. Moreover, when something escapes them, they might react fiercely and without mercy. 
For instance, while the TTP also sought to reassure and to defend the author’s moral integrity and intellectual 
activities,'? the Lutheran orthodoxy clearly had no patience whatsoever and over and over again viciously 
attacked Spinoza. 


WS: Well, there are two aspects here: on the one hand Spinoza’s moral integrity and his attempt to defend 
it and on the other hand the aim of the polemicists to denigrate Spinoza. I think one must admit that 
although the Lutheran adversaries of Spinoza were very polemical, they didn’t primarily attack his personal 
integrity. In this respect the refutation of Jakob Thomasius is important. Thomasius didn’t know who the 
author was, he didn’t know that the author was a Jew expelled from the synagogue. For Thomasius the 
author was anonymous, so he concentrated on the theoretical stances expressed in the TTP and attacked 
those stances without denigrating the person. A similar approach can be found in many other university 
dissertations in Lutheran Germany, certainly compared to Catholic cultures where there was no discussion 
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whatsoever. The Catholic apologists would sometimes mention Spinoza ot Hobbes, though they never 
reproduced the theories, they attacked the names. They burned the books, at times the authors, and they 
would not enter into a discussion of the theories they opposed. That's an enormous difference between the 
Lutheran universities and intellectual culture and the Catholics. Take for example Johannes Musaeus, who 
also presided the refutation of the TTP by Knorr at the university of Jena.'? Musaeus did something which 
is actually quite remarkable. He not only refuted three short treatises by Matthias Knutzen — the first atheist 
known by name —, but he even published them in the appendix of his refutation. Without Musaeus we 
would have no knowledge of these three treatises.!^ Such an approach stands a huge contrast with the 
Catholic way.!5 


TVB: That's interesting, but why was this difference between these cultures of refutation so great? Can the 
idea of control — a way of keeping things in place by acting on them from a distance, combining certain 
regimes of communication and representation — add to a political and strategic understanding of the 
Lutheran orthodox reception of the T'TP? 


WS: Perhaps. So, how can we explain the enormous difference in the ways Lutherans and Catholics dealt 
with their adversaries? Is it a strategy or what is it? A first thing — which might sound rather obvious — is 
that it’s simply an identity-defining element of Protestantism not to be Catholic, not to have a pope, not to 
have an institution imposing the right faith. Of course the Protestants think that they have the right faith, 
but they reject the oppressive measures which are typical of Catholicism. This goes back to Luther himself 
who declared that Protestants must fight infidelity and heresy, but only in words. Finally, this involves the 
roots of Protestantism which bring back every religious argument to the biblical text, avoiding physical 
violence. In Protestant texts on /bertas philosophandi one can find calls to allow and respect plurality, although 
not in the academic institutions of course... 


TVB: I suppose that autonomous readers of the Bible and Protestant sects define themselves partly 
negatively, in contrast to others. Hence, some kind of plurality is automatically taken into account. 


WS: Well, Jakob Thomasius, like other Lutherans, obviously didn’t appreciate plurality, he opposed it. The 
difference with the Catholics consisted mostly in the methods of combatting plurality. Those were restricted 
to argument and refutation, not the fire stake. As a result, there sure was a tension between the methods 
and the exclusivist Lutheran claim to the right religion and philosophy. In the end, the Lutherans too were 
frightened by an extended pluralism such as that of the Dutch Republic and consequently combatted it. 
However, the way they did so was specifically non-Catholic. 


TVB: Would you say that the Lutheran orthodox approach was more successful? 


WS: I think that in the long run the Catholic way proved to be unsuccessful. If we look at 18% century 
radical anticlericalism, we find it primarily in Catholic countries — see for instance the French Revolution. 
The suppression was very tough, but the eruption was equally violent. In England we have no anticlericalism 
and after the Glorious Revolution there was toleration to a considerable extent, right? And what about 
anticlericalism in the Netherlands? No, I don’t think this was a theme there. But in France? Definitely. 


TVB: Do you see these differences also inside Germany? 


WS: Some regions chose to remain and still are Catholic, but I would be careful here to draw parallels. As 
to the early reception of the TTP, the Catholic regions of Germany and the Catholic apologetic literature 
are really uninteresting. They were late too, because there was strong censorship. Many Catholics became 
aware of freethought and the Spinozistic threat only in the mid-18 century — it’s quite deplorable. 


TVB: Did the early Lutheran orthodox reception bring some philosophical or political openings in relation 
to the TTP? 


WS: I would say yes and no. There's some openness in the fact that Spinoza is openly discussed, but it's not 
an opening that started something at that time, it’s an openness constitutive of Protestant identity. 


TVB: Nevertheless, many Lutheran responses were rather rough, for instance if we think of Christian 
Kortholt (1680) who stressed the idea of Spinoza being an impostor. The rejection of Spinoza's work was 
somewhat indirect, but still quite resolute. The later Lutheran line of reception — with among others Kortholt 
(1680), Budde (1701), Jenichen (1707), Staalkopf (1707; 1708; 1710) and Löscher (1708) — seems to have 
been less interested in a direct attack on the TIP, but rather sought to historicize and systematize Spinozism 
as an extreme form of atheism in order to deal with it in a more efficient and definitive way.!ó This is also 
the moment when the concept of Spinozism appeared for the first time." Perhaps we can speak here of 
another attitude corresponding to a new concern with the relation between this philosophical theory 
(Spinozism) and its cultural-historical conditions? Perhaps we can even read this attitude as symptomatic of 
a new self-awareness of Lutheran orthodoxy? What I’m trying to get at is the question whether the 
disintegration of Lutheran orthodoxy in the 18" century — the century of the Enlightenment — was in some 
way connected to this more rationalizing attitude towards Spinozism? 


WS: I would like to begin with a direct answer concerning one aspect of the process you're talking about, 
namely whether the discussion about Spinoza may have played a role in the disintegration of Lutheran 
authority. From a philosophical as well as theological perspective it is important to remember that Lutheran 
orthodoxy developed its philosophical theories on the basis of Luther's writings. Take for example practical 
philosophy and action theory in which any Lutheran philosopher was bound by Luther’s statements on the 
question of the will. Luther was a hard-boiled determinist as we can read in his De Servo Arbitrio (1525) 
wtitten against Erasmus of Rotterdam. On these issues concerning the freedom of the will any Lutheran 
philosopher was well aware of the theological determinism and servum arbitrium being essential to Lutheran 
anthropology. Lutherans were all determinists and they combatted libertarian views in action theory. Now, 
these philosophers saw that an equally tough determinism was expressed in the works of the heretic and 
atheist Spinoza. This was a real problem for them since they also understood very well the consequences of 
Spinoza’s determinism, namely so-called atheism. This problem and the subsequent disintegration of 
Lutheran orthodoxy began in the late 17% century and came to a crisis in the 18" century, it was a process 
which took place in many fields at the same time, among them anthropology, practical philosophy and 
action theory. Indeed, Spinoza precipitated this crisis through which Lutheran theologians and philosophers 
— whose teachers had been tough determinists — became libertarians and defended the freedom of the will. 
That’s strange, isn’t it? In the course of the 18" century practically all Protestant university theologians and 
philosophers were libertarians or even became Pelagians. The conviction was that the free will is not able 
to make a righteous life possible for each individual, but that each individual can by a life according to the 
free will ultimately be judged in a righteous way by a righteous God. Luther would have been enraged if he 
had known this. In short, the conjuncture in which the Lutherans opposed Spinoza consisted as it were of 
a conflict between Lutherans and a core element of their own identity, namely determinism. This is maybe 
already a part of an answer to your questions. 


TVB: Do you think that the development of new theories of natural law contributed to this evolution of 
Lutheranism? For instance, if we take someone like Samuel von Pufendorf. 


WS: I think Pufendorf is very illuminating in regard to the reception of Spinoza. He was a Lutheran, but as 
Lutheranism counted many factions and was not homogenous, he was targeted by the hardline Lutherans 
and was involved in many conflicts. I think Pufendorf is very interesting first of all in his reception of 
another béte noire, Thomas Hobbes. It's remarkable to see that a Lutheran university professor was able and 
allowed to engage productively with the Leviathan (1651). Of course he got some problems, but what he did, 
was in principle possible. This was exactly not the case with Spinoza. Nobody at a university level could 
engage productively with Spinoza, contrary to Hobbes who was nevertheless attacked by many as an atheist. 
That’s an interesting contrast, right? Pufendorf, however, obviously didn't think of Hobbes as immoral and 
atheist, because otherwise a positive engagement with Hobbes wouldn't have been possible. In contrast, it 
was precisely the idea that atheists can’t possibly be moral that defined Pufendorf’s stance towards Spinoza. 
Regarding natural law theory, I think Pufendorf is most important in his voluntaristic understanding of 
natural law as only existent and obligatory because of its creation and ordainment by God the legislator. For 
many German legal philosophers dealing with Spinoza the question whether Hugo Grotius was right or not 


in positing his etiamsi daremus was very important, but for Pufendorf there wouldn't be any law whatsoever 
without a divine legislator. In the very beginning of De jure belli ac pacis (1625) where Grotius announces his 
theory of natural law, he states that the norms of natural law are valid and binding even if there would be 
no God, eZiamsi daremus non esse Deum. However, Grotius adds that even if there was no God, it would be a 
crime and unlawful to think this. In the end, for Grotius, the norms — the natural laws — do not depend in 
any way on God, neither in their existence or in their obligatory character. This was the naturalization and 
secularization of the idea of morality. On the other hand, you have a voluntaristic faction to which Pufendorf 
belonged and also John Locke, for example. Locke argued that the elimination of God, even in thought, 
dissolves everything since there's only one possible motive to act morally and according to the law, namely 
the sanctions composed by God in the afterlife. One finds the same thought expressed in the words of 
Pufendorf and other members of this faction. The Grotian faction, however, asserted that there's a natural 
law independent of God's will — which evidently gave rise to much discussion in Protestant circles. This 
may have played a role in the reception of the TTP. 


TVB: It sure would be interesting to examine how the refuters of the TTP stood in relation to Pufendorf 
and the natural law tradition... 


WS: In any case, many readers and opponents of the T'TP addressed Spinoza’s redefinition of natural law. 
Both camps which I just sketched, were of course opposed to Spinoza's version. According to these readets, 
Spinoza's natural law showed the pernicious moral and practical consequences of his philosophy. 
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TVB: I would like to move on to another locality in the social geography of German reception, namely 
Halle, home to Christian Thomasius and the German early Enlightenment. Christian Thomasius was a 
leading defender of toleration and the freedom of conscience as well as an ardent theorist of Abertas 
philosophandi as a complex human right building on reason and consisting of the rights to think, to write, to 
teach, etc. Yet, he also — similarly to the generation of his father — rejected all atheistic irrationality, that is, 
all disturbance of public peace.!? As has often been remarked, Thomasius’ calls for intellectual emancipation 
resemble somewhat a Spinozist program of liberation, although Thomasius’ understanding of freedom 
remains somewhat abstract contrary to Spinoza's concrete politics in terms of power and affect. Moreover, 
on several occasions Thomasius forcefully distanced himself from Spinozism while at the same time 
remaining curious towards Spinoza and at some point even admitting that there's “manches Gute" in the 
TIP — as you have noted before.!? Between rivalry, rejection and curiosity, how do you see the encounter 
of Christian Thomasius with the TTP and with Spinozism? 


WS: Thomasius surely remained curious to the end of his life — his library was also full of dangerous books 
—? but my answer would be very short and simple: I think it's impossible to produce a coherent picture of 
Thomasius. First of all, in his main text on the topic, Problema juridicum an haeresis sit crimen (1697), he's very 
clear with regard to the liberties which should be given or respected in a state. In this text he also says that 
errors cannot and must not be punished, since error is never voluntary. So he's distinctively a liberal, but at 
the same time he attacked Ehrenfried Walther von Tschirnhaus because he considered Tschirnhaus a 
Spinozist. Precisely in his Monatsgesprache (1688-1690), which was a flagship of the Enlightenment, 
Thomasius attacked Tschirnhaus by calling him a hidden Spinozist and stinging him to admit it. This created 
a dangerous situation for Tschirnhaus. It really was an aggressive attack, and on top of that it was launched 
by a philosopher who defended liberty! I think — like probably most scholars — that there's no clear picture 
of Thomasius?! If we want to assess Thomasius’ stance towards the liberty of philosophizing, we have on 
the one hand An haeresis sit crimen and this famous passage where he says in a private conversation that there's 
"manches Gute" in the TTP, and on the other hand the evil attack on Tschirnhaus, who knew Spinoza 
personally and visited him in Rijnsburg but certainly was no Spinozist. Tschirnhaus took some ideas of the 
Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione, but not from Spinoza's metaphysics, he was not a Spinozist in the sense 
of the Erhica. This contrast, this contradiction in Thomasius, can perhaps be explained by a rather trivial 
factor, namely the fact that Tschirnhaus had attacked Pierre Poiret. Poiret had published a text, Cog/fationum 
Rationalium de Deo, Anima, et Malo (1685), in which he had written a militant attack against Spinoza. A bit 
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later, Tschirnhaus wrote Medicina Mentis (1687), which consequently was the occasion for Thomasius to 
launch his attack on Tschirnhaus. After all, Tschirnhaus attacked in Medicina Mentis Poiret for being an 
enthusiast, a religious fanatic — which he actually was. Poiret had originally been a Cartesian, but later 
converted to some crazy mysticism and that is exactly what Tschirnhaus pointed out. This outraged 
Thomasius, because — and this is a really important point — Thomasius was not just the Enligtenment 
philosopher he's mostly regarded for. Thomasius had a mystical side in his personality, he even had an 
experience of grace and inner light like a mystic, and Poiret played a role in all of this, they exchanged letters. 
Indeed, Thomasius was an Enlightenment philosopher and jurist as well as a mystic and very pious man — 
usually this is not recognized. As a result, Thomasius could by no means have tolerated that his friend Poiret 
was attacked by Tschirnhaus and so he took his revenge. It's a bit of a gossip, but it’s important to somewhat 
grasp Christian Thomasius. 


TVB: That is definitely remarkable. However, I was thinking in another direction, though I agree that there's 
something of a contradiction that animates the whole person of Thomasius. According to Thomasius, this 
“manches Gute" is to be found in the last chapter of the TTP. Regarding this chapter Pierre-Francois 
Moreau writes that “on bascule (...) de la question des rapports État/Église à la question des rapports 
Etat/individu, ou plus exactement, puisqu'ils ne sont nullement posés dans la forme du droit subjectif, à la 
question des rapports de l'État avec lui-méme — de l'État comme appareil à l'État comme force de 
production intellectuelle et sociale.”?? Thus, it seems like there we have the liberal Thomasius stressing 
individualism, but at the same time he was perhaps also looking to advance a certain social identity that 
could bring out national interests and strengthen the state? 


WS: Well, I stressed the tensions in Thomasius’s ideas, but one thing remains clear: there's no way for him 
to accept or to tolerate atheism, for Pufendorfian reasons. What I actually want to remark is that there's no 
positive trace of Pierre Bayle in Thomasius. Of course he knew the Pensees diverses sur la comete (1682), the 
thesis of the athée vertueux, but he didn't support that idea and his silence on Bayle is revealing. In any case, 
one must take into account Bayle’s ideas when reading opponents of Spinoza. From very early on everyone 
knew the Dictionnaire Historique et Critique (1697), everyone knew the article on Spinoza, the idea of the athée 
vertueux and the idea of a freedom that those atheists should enjoy following the Pensées diverses. 


TVB: You have mentioned the Monatsgesprache, an important work of the early Enlightenment. How would 
you compare the readership of the TTP with that of the Monatsgesprache? Do both works try to illuminate or 
enlighten the same publics through a similar project of freedom? 


WS: Yes, I believe so. The idea was to address a readership which is not academic in the strict sense. It’s 
not Thomasius’ university colleagues which were targeted but the broader public, the literate learned public 
outside the universities. Actually, it was the Christiane lector that the TTP addresses as well. 


TVB: Isn't it rather the “Philosophe lector" that Spinoza addresses? 


WS: Yes, but all their readers were Christian. Another thing is that the Monarsgespräche were written in a 
vernacular. However, the TTP was very soon also published in a vernacular, so that’s no real difference. I 
think it’s safe to say that Spinoza didn’t address the common reader. Thomasius’ Monatsgesprache would fit 
even better to the idea of Enlightenment, of enlightening the broader public. 


TVB: The Monatsgespräche were also written in the form of dialogues. We can find in these dialogues a great 
deal of irony or even sarcasm, which doesn’t happen in the TTP... 


WS: Yes, the form of the dialogue corresponds well with the non-sectarian approach to philosophy. 
Thomasius is not an author who declares the ‘right’ philosophy, but he's open to a variety of new tendencies 
which are discussed. Some of the dialogues are as it were reviews of newly published books. A dialogue is 
an open discussion, it’s not the declaration of a dogmatic philosophy. 


TVB: Although there are no dialogues in the TTP, it’s nota text that proposes a unified and right philosophy, 
or at least not explicitly... 


WS: There is indeed the “Erhique souterraine. But is there in Thomasius’s Monatsgespräche such a philosophie 
souterraine? In any case, it’s not a treatise, it’s a collection of dialogues which reflect an open discussion and 
not the treatment of a specific problem. 
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TVB: I would like to turn now to the “only true early German Spinozism", which in the past you have called 
the clandestine Spinozism,? that is, a Spinozism anonymously hidden from the universitary institutions of 
the Lutheran orthodoxy or of the early Enlightenment. However — as you have also remarked -, to speak 
of a full-blown reception of the TTP in clandestine literature would be an overstatement. After all, these 
clandestine Spinozists — Friedrich Wilhelm Stosch (1692), Theodor Ludwig Lau (1717), Johann Georg 
Wachter (1699) and the author of the radical Symbolum sapientiae (end of 17'^ century) — rarely if ever mention 
Spinoza’s name and although they have followed him to some extent in the individual pursuit of a 
philosophical life, they often had important reservations about Spinoza's practical philosophy or even held 
contrary views on other aspects of his philosophy.” In the end, should we consider these clandestine authors 
as Spinozists or should we call them materialists or atheists or something else? 


WS: This is indeed a matter of permanent discussion with Jonathan Israel who has a rather liberal 
comprehension of Spinozism and is ready to brew some thinkers as Spinozists with rather soft criteria. I 
normally apply rigid criteria and I should say a few words about these criteria. In my view and according to 
the terminology of that era — which we discussed a bit by the terms of phi/osophia sectaria and philosophia eclectica 
— I think we should reserve the term Spinozism for sectarian Spinozists who really had the aim of 
reproducing Spinoza's ideas. To give a Dutch example, I would say Abraham Cuffeler was a sectarian 
Spinozist, he was very faithful to Spinoza’s philosophy. So what are the criteria to speak of sectarian 
Spinozism? In metaphysics it's quite simple as there must be a monistic theory which we could call — 
following Bertrand Russell — neutral monism, neither physical nor mental. Can materialists be Spinozists? I 
would say no, because it's precisely one of Spinoza's major achievements to have overcome Cartesian 
dualism by proposing a theory according to which there's only one kind of substance which is different 
from matter or form. I would hesitate to include materialist philosophers into the school or sect of 
Spinozism, but I know that's a matter of discussion. 


IVB: What about determinism as a criterion? 


WS: Definitely! Determinism would be my second point, but that means also the question whether a soft 
version of determinism may be included or not. As to practical philosophy, I would propose an ethical 
antirealism, which denies moral or natural law as an entity and good and evil as real properties. Thus, we 
have three criteria. Consequently I have some doubts whether the philosophers which are normally labeled 
Spinozists should be categorized as such. Take for instance Stosch who is clearly a materialist, but also 
cleatly an eclectic as he shows elements of Spinoza — whom he quotes by name — as well as Hobbes and 
Jean Le Clerc, the empiricist and friend of Locke. Stosch is typically an eclectic, but the basis of his 
metaphysics is unequivocally materialist. 


TVB: In sum, to speak of Spinozism with regard to these clandestine authors is an overstatement? 


WS: Yes, if you set those criteria. If we take Wachter, we find the opposite position, namely the contention 
that material metaphysical entities do not exist, there’s only spirit. He reinterpreted Spinoza as a kind of heir 
to Neoplatonism asserting the emanation of the spiritual — there would be only spiritual entities. Wachter’s 
claim was that Spinoza got his basic idea from the Kabbalists and it is true that many Renaissance Kabbalists 
— for example, Leone Ebreo, whose Dialoghi d'amore (1535) were in Spinoza’s library — and 17 century 
Kabbalists like Abraham Cohen de Herrera were inspired by Neoplatonism. In Spinozismus im Jüdentbumb 
(1699) and Elucdarius cabbalisticus (1706) Wachter considered Herrera's Puerta del cielo (written in the early 
17 century) as a major source for Spinoza’s metaphysics,” which he saw as idealistic monism, contrary to 
Stosch. By the way, Wachter was a semi-clandestine, he published some books with his initial name, like 
Origines juris naturalis (1704), a Spinozistic text on natural law. Wachter was under the illusion of being 
accepted by the authorities and learned his lesson afterwards. Ultimately, the question what kind of theories 
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quality as Spinozist is a matter of agreement in a discussion on criteria. Nevertheless, one thing 1s clear: in 
Germany we have no sectarian Spinozists. 


TVB: Well, the criterion in which I’m particularly interested is that of Spinoza’s Zibertas philosophandi and 
more generally the TTP’s political philosophy. After having a glance at the clandestine Spinozists, it seems 
to me there was no serious engagement with Spinoza’s Zbertas philosophandi. Is this correct? Why would this 
be? 


WS: Half a century ago I was incautious to say that it was difficult or even impossible to speak of a reception 
of the TTP in the early Spinozists, but on closer inspection I would say that there are nevertheless traces of 
an engagement with the TTP in Stosch and in the Symbolum sapientiae. The Symbolum — which is a text with 
three versions (at least one version by Wachter) — is actually full of echoes of the TTP which are discussed. 
When I was writing my 1987 dissertation I concentrated on metaphysics, moral philosophy and natural law 
philosophy and I decided not to address the reception of the TTP.26 Now I think there are in fact some 
traces, but my principle point is that there are also difficulties. To begin with, the plea for Zbertas philosophandi 
developed in the T'TP is in my view not totally Spinozist. You don't need to be a Spinozist in order to agree 
with the chapters 19 and 20, many arguments can be approved of without being a Spinozist. 


TVB: Yes, if you stick to those chapters, but if you don't agree with this approach concerning the concept 
of Abertas philosophandi you might come to other conclusions... 


WS: OK, but wouldn't you agree that readers of the chapters 19 and 20 could grasp some of the arguments 
— the pragmatic and political arguments — while on the other hand rejecting Spinoza's foundations in the 
chapters 1 to 18? I think some ideas of chapter 20 are simply common ideas in the general discourse on 
liberty. These ideas are also to be found with other protagonists of liberty such as Anthony Collins — the 
receptions of Spinoza and Collins are even often mixed up from 1716 onwatds. 


TVB: These readers must have been then quite short-sighted, because chapter 20 starts by stating the 
freedom to philosophize as a natural right and the whole concept of natural right in Spinoza is highly 
original. Of course you can accept the very basic and common claims of this chapter, but by this you are 
not necessarily understanding and accepting Spinoza’s freedom to philosophize. 


WS: I totally agree, but we have again a sectarian approach and an eclectic approach. In this particular case 
the eclectic approach refers to the rather trivial or superficial elements of the freedom to philosophize. Now, 
imagine an open-minded reader of the TIP. What happened when such a reader approved its main thesis? 
To agree with the need for philosophy to be free would normally entail to just act accordingly, to just 
philosophize, but not to reproduce Spinoza's arguments. The normal reaction to reading the TTP is doing 
philosophy in a free way, whereas the normal reaction to the Ethics would be to reproduce, to further develop 
or to modify its ideas. I think that’s why there must have been many readers which were convinced by the 
TTP’s arguments and committed themselves to free philosophizing, though there's no documentation of 
their indebtedness to Spinoza. Don't you think that many readings of the TTP remain without echo or trace? 
What kind of book is the TTP actually? I would say that it’s not a book which wants to persuade its readers 
of a particular philosophy or philosophical theory, like the Ethics. By contrast, the TTP addresses the 
Christiane lector, the educated Latin-reading public whom Spinoza wants to persuade of one point — namely 
what the book expresses in the title page —" without expecting the readers to embrace its underlying 
metaphysics and practical philosophy. Spinoza wanted the TTP to have a broad reception. This reception 
had to be broad because the aim was to influence public debate in public reality. 


TVB: That's interesting and I would like to add that there's also a formative element in the TTP. Spinoza 
wants to put out a message, but at the same he also wants to in a way transform the reader, or at least it is 
an invitation to understand religion and faith differently. For this reason, the other chapters are very 
important. 


WS: Yes, and this creates a tension between his latitudinarian approach to reach as many readers as possible 
and a more specific approach which seeks to revise concepts such as religion, etc., which are based on his 
very peculiar philosophical positions. 


TVB: Indeed, the encounter between the horizontally given and a philosophical impulse provides perhaps 
a guiding tension in the reception of the TTP. So how can clandestine ‘Spinozists’ be relevant here? Why 
did clandestine literature interest you in your research on Spinoza and his contribution to the history of 
philosophy and modern society? 


WS: Well, the basic question I was interested in concerned the origins of modernity: Which were the 
philosophers that inspired the protagonists of the Enlightenment? Which were the thinkers that — to put it 
pathetically — destroyed the past? Of course Spinoza is here one of the main candidates. I tried to understand 
which ideas of Spinoza were really massive breaks with the tradition as there are many marks of modernity 
in his philosophy. The next observation that I made was that in spite of all this, he attracted very few 
disciples, faithful disciples. I decided then to have a look again at the early reception of Spinoza to see 
whether studying these works of reception could reveal something as to the impact that Spinoza had on the 
early protagonists of the Enlightenment and modernity. Thus, as simple was my motivation, but there's one 
more point: among the early so-called Spinozists, some of them published their work — like Wachter, 
Cuffeler, Leenhof, etc. — and others were clandestine. My idea was that those latter formed a perfect standard 
and deserved particular interest for a simple reason regarding the problem put forward by Leo Strauss: 
How sincere is an author who publishes with his own name? Are there hidden messages between the lines? 
All those questions that we have concerning any published text are by contrast absolutely absent in 
clandestine authors whose identity remains in the dark and who had no fear for sanctions. Consequently, 
these clandestine authors have delivered ways to circumvent hermeneutical problems, because what they 
wrote is what they thought. Hence, we can examine how radical a radical thinker could be when there was 
no fear of persecution and sanctions. In the reception of Spinoza the Symbolum sapientiae goes for instance 
very far indeed, even further than Spinoza, namely all the way to atheism. Clandestine literature is really a 
treasure to study the history of philosophers who were eager to go as far as they could in their radicalism, 
when there are no outward limits anymore to thought. Clandestine literature guarantees something of a 


laboratory of unlimited free philosophizing. After all, even in Spinoza — as we all know — there is uncertainty 
and doubt. 
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